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12.1 Introduction 

Of all the Germanic languages, Yiddish looks least Germanic: it uses a 
Hebrew alphabet and is read from right to left, and its grammar and lexicon 
have undergone considerable influence not only from Hebrew and Aramaic 
(HA), but also from various Slavic languages. Today Yiddish exists as an 
international minority language of an older generation of Jews whose sons 
and daughters have largely assimilated themselves to English, Hebrew, 
Russian, French or whatever other language is spoken by the co-territorial 
majority, as well as of Orthodox Jewish communities that decide against 
assimiliation and keep Yiddish as a part of their identity. Both groups have 
their origin in the Jewish population of Eastern Europe, especially Poland and 
the western parts of the former Soviet Union. The drastic decline of the 
Yiddish speech community is due to a combination of the Nazi genocide, 
assimilation, and massive migration, caused by persecution, poverty or 
Zionism. That East European Jews spoke a Germanic language, amidst 
speakers of Slavic and Baltic, was again due to assimilation and migration, 
for their forebears had come from Germany (from the twelfth century 
onwards), where they had created Yiddish from Middle High German - in 
particular from the Southeast dialects - and a Semitic, primarily Hebrew, 
substratum and adstratum. East European Yiddish developed more in 
isolation from High German than the Yiddish of the Jews that had stayed in 
German lands and it was further influenced by co-territorial Slavic languages. 
This led to the emergence of two dialect groups, Western Yiddish (WYid.) and 
Eastern Yiddish (EYid.). From the end of the eighteenth century most Jews 
in the West began assimilating to their German linguistic environment and 
Western Yiddish has now virtually died out. Modern Yiddish, therefore, is 
Eastern Yiddish, even though it may now be spoken in the West again. 

According to phonological and other criteria, the main Modern Eastern 
dialects are: Central Yiddish (CYid.; often called 'Polish' Yiddish), North- 
eastern Yiddish (NEYid.; 'Lithuanian', though encompassing large parts 
of Byelorussian territory as well), and Southeastern Yiddish (SEYid.; 
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'Ukrainian' Yiddish). Modern Standard Yiddish (StYid.) is the variety that 
conforms to modern reference manuals, especially the ones associated with 
the YIVO (yidisher visnshaftlekher institut) Institute of Jewish Research 
(New York). While the pronunciation is inspired by Northeastern dialects, the 
grammar draws more on Southern dialects. German, too, contributed to the 
standardization, especially under the influence of those that regarded Yiddish 
as a corruption of German. Yet this German-based purism had an inverse 
effect as well, as it triggered an anti-German purism, successfully banning 
many of the German-inspired (daytshmerish ) features, typical of some written 
Yiddish of the second half of the nineteenth century. Discussion will concern 
Standard Yiddish, unless otherwise noted. 



12.2 Phonology 

Vowels 

Yiddish dialects differ radically in their vocalism, but minimally in their I 

consonantism. The traditional classification of Modern Yiddish dialects is | 

based on the realizations of Proto- Yiddish (PYid.) */ei/ and */ou/, as | 

exemplified in the words for 'meat' (StYid. /flej//) and 'to buy' (StYid. % 

/kqjfh/), respectively. Thus, CYid. /flajJV, /kqjfh/; NEYid. /flejJV, /kejfh/; 
SEYid. /flejjV, /kojfti/. (Characteristic for largely extinct Western Yiddish are 
/fla:J/,/ka:fn/.) 

The vowel systems of Standard Yiddish and the major dialects are given in 
Table 12.1. Underlying the synchronic symmetries in the given vowel systems 
are a number of dialect-specific diachronic developments. For example, 
varieties of Yiddish which have preserved phonemic vowel-length distinc- 
tions have filled the /a:/ gap (from Proto- Yiddish times) in different ways: 



liable 12.1 Stressed vowel systems: Standard Yiddish and major dialects 
(one variant each) 

Standard Western Central Southeastern Northeastern 

Yiddish Yiddish Yiddish Yiddish Yiddish 

High i u i-i: u-u: i-ii u-ui i-i u i u 

Mid e oe-e: o-o: e o e oe o 

Low a a- a- a a 

a: a: 



ej oj ej ou(-au) ej oj.ou ej oj ej oj 

aj aj aj aj aj 
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